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ADVERTISEMENT. 


9 

] FANCIFUL as poetical productions generally 
AH are, we naturally look for something^ more than 
t mere imaginary painting when the subject turns 
^ on national manners or events. It may therefore 
) be necessary* thus early, to intimate to the criti- 
*^ cal reader, that if he expects to find the follow- 
^ ing Poem founded on some historical fact, or tra- 
ditionary testimony, he will be disappointed. Nor 
let him attribute this defect to the negligence or 
stupidity of the author, but to those who have 
most unaccountably deprived him of these valua« 
» ble sources of information. Had our eaf ly annal- 
ists and succeeding historians, instead of devot- 
ing their whole attention to intestine feuds, war- 
fare, and hostilities, bestowed the tenth part of 
their labours on the manners, customs, and rural 
occupations of our ancestors, an author would 
have had little to plead in excuse for having rear- 
ed a poetical fabric )¥ithoat seme solid founda- 


IV 

lion, or for having punted national scenes and 
events, founded chiefly on conjecture and ana- 
log^ical deductions. Effectually excluded from 
all information on these interesting subjects by 
the causes just specified, and unfurnished with 
any materials for ascertaining the real condition 
of the Scottish peasantry during particular pe- 
riods in our history, the author has availed him- 
self of the only resources left him, namely, the 
untutored strains of national melody and song, or 
what may not improperly be called the evidence 
of national Poetry and Music 

The scope, tendency, and object, therefore, of 
the following productions, ar^ to describe the 
united influence of these sister arts in harmoniz- 
ing the passions, regulating the afllections, and 
suppressing the turbulence of an uncivilized and 
barbarous people. By Music and Poetry are not 
here meant such as are usually met with in po- 
lished and refined society, but that species of 
simple inelody and uncultivated song, which, 
witiiout artificial ornament, or fastidious correct- 
ness, touch the heart with genuine Nature, and 
awaken the feelings of sympathy, affection, and 
love. In addressing the inhabitants of his native 
country, who have long felt and acknowledged 
the influence of their national music, the author 


need hardly remark, that the particular gpeclea 
here alluded to> is the Pastoral Airs and Ly- 
rical compositions peculiar to the southern dis- 
tricts of this part of the kingdom^ which hare 
uniformly been considered as the Arcadia of Scot- 
land. From the effects invariably produced by 
these tender and passionate productions, the au- 
thor was naturally led to think that the progres- 
sive improvement of manners and sentiments in 
that once sanguinary quarter, must have been 
considerably indebted to their united influence. 
Although nothing has been transmitted to esta- 
blish the fact, or to authorise the conjecture, he 
is likewisi^ disposed to think, from a variety of 
circumstances inseparably connected with the 
compositions themselves, that a number of the 
most popular of our southern songs and melodies 
"irere produced, in consequence of a material 
change in the situation or condition of the inha- 
bitants. But, as an explanation and defence of 
those opinions come not within the prescribed 
limits of a short address, the author must refer 
the reader to the subjoined notes at the end of 
the poem, a method which, to avoid a formal pre- 
liminary treatise on our Pastoral Music and Poe- 
try, he has preferred. 


VI 

It is almost unnecessary to remark^ that the 
frequent change of measure in the versificatioa 
was adopted merely to give corresponding eficct 
to the different subjects introduced in the Poem. 
The Spenserian stanza, with all its advantages 
for harmony andsententiousness, is, howerer, apt 
to become languid in productions of any length; 
and exclusively of the difficulty annexed to a ju- 
dicious and musical construction of this measure 
in our language, it can never prove favourable to 
Lyrical composition, which requires one more 
light and airy to render the subject sufficiently 
interesting. 


'^r^TT^mm 


TO 


MRS. ARCHIBALD FLETCHER. 

MY DEAR MADAM, 

IT will* no doubt, surprize you much to find 
your name prefixed to a Poem which you never 
saw previous to its publication^ and a liberty ta- 
ken of which you had no previous notice. All I 
can say in my defence is, that having never dedi- 
cated any thing of mine but to those whom 
Friendship and Worth placed near my heart, I 
was unwilling to close my poetical labours with- 
out some public testimony of my regard for one 
whose virtues I h^e long known and admired ; 
and that, impressed with a belief that I should 
not have obtained i^eNiission to express publicly 
what sincerity and esteem prompted, I was con- 
strained to accomplish by stealth, what, I had 
good reason to think, modesty would have prohi- 
bited. I might, indeed, with equal truth, add, 
that in a performance, where the moral and so* 
ciAL virtues are particularly inculcated, it wsi» 
natural for an author to look out for a suitable 


vm 

patroness, and that, in choosing one as distin- 
guished for litemry taste as for those accom- 
plishments and talents which render the female 
character truly attractive, I have, in the present 
instance, been not altogether disinterested.— -You 
'know my sincerity too well to call this flattery. 
Should you, however, be inclined to think it com- 
plimentary, I have only to assure you, that it 
comes infinitely short of what all those who are 
sufiiciently acquainted with your character, and 
blessed in your society, say of you daily. That 
you may long remain to diffuse the sweets of this 
society, and to bestow that unremitting atten-. 
tion which contributes so essentially to the re- 
liefs and comforts of humanity, is the ardent 
wish of. 

My dear Madam, 

Your 'affectionate friend 
And faithful servant, 

H. MACNEILL. 
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Canto fit^t 

WH^N shall the woes of War and Discord cease i 

When shall the mom of Harmony arise ! 

When shall the dawn of Concord, Love, and 

Peace, 
Break through the gloom, and light dark Europe's 

skies !•— 
Vain dream !-^for see ! to grasp the hlood-staln'd 

prize, 

• See Note A. 
A 2 
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Ambition> maddening, wades through seas of gore> 
Lists, careless, to the groans and dying sighs 
Of myriads overwhelm'd, to rise no more ; 
And none but Bai tons smile, around their parent 
shore ! 

Oh, deaf to nature! and to bliss unknovm! 
How long shall carnage brutify mankind i 
Whirl'd in tempestuous storms, by pride upblown. 
How long shall phantoms fascinate and blind ? 
Health — comfort— hope —a gay contented mind,— 
Are all we here can want, or need to crave ; 
And may not these delight, if friendship twined 
The bonds of love, life's social sweets to save. 
And gild the traveller's path with sunshine to the 
grave ? 

One sportive summer's day is all that's given 
To cheer the transient gleam of insect bliss, 
Warm'd by the genial influence of Heaven, 
They burst to life, and love, and happiness : 
Roving on raptured wing, ho ills oppress ; 
Fruition bounds the circuit of their joy;— 
Shall Man alone no kindred charms possess ? 
Must storm ani gloom his summer's day destroy, 
Nor peace nor social sweets his fleeting hours 
employ ?— 
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Ah me! encompass'd with afflictions drear! 
Pain-Hsickness-Hsorrow, and disastrous fate ; 
The want of friendship's aid, to sooth and cheer, 
And softening still the murmurs of reg^t ; 
The loss of all we loved, and prized so late, 
Tom from the breast, where hope and transport 

smileci!— 
Are thete not ills enow ?— must rage, and hate. 
And strife, and uproar, join in discord wild. 
Steel the relentless {leart, and spurn affections 

mild? 

Can nought compose these tumults that repel 
The gentler throbs of nature, and prevent 
The playful current of our joys to swell 
In fond delight, or glide in calm content?— 
Yes !— Heaven, with all her bounties, kiiidly sent 
To mitigate the pangs of human pain. 
Has given the Muse, with tones mellifluent. 
To cheer, inspire, and charm in varied strain. 
With £smcy, virtue, peace, and all her smiling 
train! 

Lapt in her lays, that cherish and reform. 
And lure the mind to all that's guiltless fair, 
Lull'd are the tempests that upheave, and storm 
The labouring breast of avarice and care ; 
Rbtirsmsnt's calm is aIM« longs to share 
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Who thrills at nature's glow, and woos her 

charms; 
Hails her excitements; paints her beauties rare; 
Thoughtless of want; unruffled with alarms; 
And such the hard* I ween! whose breast ttne 

passion warms. 

A time there was^-^as! how changed!— how 

gone ! 
When worth and friendship link'd each social 

heart. 
Awaked by nature's call, in powerful tone 
The numbers flow'd; free, negligent of art; 
Warm was the strain ! impetuous to impart 
Whate'er for love or virtue could inspire 
Affections strong; each Minstrel felt the dart 
Of passion, kindling with poetic fire. 
While Pity struck the chords, and tuned the Os* 

sxANic lyre» 

But scared by feud, that gen'rates war a>d cnmey 
And sweeps the loves and virtues soon awaf, . 
The Muses, trembling, fled their hostile clime. 
And wandering, skulk' d, where power, with ruf- 
fian sway 
O'erawed the minstrel band.<-^uick changed the 

lay; 
Servile and mean> arose a mongrel crew ; 
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And, as they mng of spoil and midnight fray. 
Waked the discordant tones, untuned, untrue. 
Which Nature never own'd, nor Pity ever drew*! 

Stung* with the sounds, oppressed with grief and 

pain. 
Sad, o'er the wild, a sister mourner fled ; 
Her vobe» neglected, swept the deseH plains 
The bleak wind whistling round her laureli'd 

bead; 
Fast down her faded cheek, late rosy red. 
The tide of silent sorrow trickling fell !-^ 
Ask you the moomer's name ? — ^'twas Music, led 
By wilder*d grief, her plaintive notes to sweU 
Safe where the Muses 8ung» within their shelter'd 

deU. 

Near to the choral band, erobower'd and hid 
From rapine, hate, and feud's relentless ira ; 
Low in a grassy vale, where, tame, the kid 
And lambkin dancing play'd, a ruin'd sire 
Secluded lived. Escaped from whelming fire 
At midnight's murdering hour, swift, through the 

roar 
Of wintry storms, he fled from horrors dire, 

* See Note B. 
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And with an infant— saved of all his store! 
To Yarrow's sylvan banks the blooming treasure 
bore. 

Here, lonely screen'd, affection urged to save 
The helpless life dependent on his aid ; 
His sheltering roof, the bank's deep echoing cave; 
His food, the wild fruits glean'd around the 

' glade!— 
Heaven, favouring, smiled. A lamb, that wil« 

derail, stray'd 
Within the grot, th' experienced sire retain'd. 
Lured by its bleating cries, fond» undismay'd. 
The dam swift followed, answering as it plain'd. 
And with her milky store two helpless lives sus- 

tain'd. 

Thus nightly lured, the wintry season past; 
Beturning spring increased th^ fleecy fold; 
Contentment soothed, and deaden'd woes at last. 
While years untroubled came, and passing roll'd: 
The stripling grew; the sire, though frail and old. 
Beheld, with cheering hope, his shepherd boy 
Secured from want Each eve, the warrior told 
The tales of former happiness and joy. 
And all the woes of feud, that ruin and destroy ! 
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And oh, to cheat and cheer the lingering hour» 
The hoary sage would wake the legend strain ; 
Recount the marvellous deeds of martial power* 
And paint the tumult of the embattled plain ; 
Yet, while he sung the carnage of the slain* 
In sorrow's tone* soft pity's sighs he drew ; 
And checking rising fervour* shew'd how vain 
The pride of conquest, slaughtering to subclue ! 
Compar'd with virtue's charms* unchanging—- ever 
new. 

And oft* I ween ! to warm impassioned youth 
With all that's courteous^ generous* just^ and 

brave* 
Instructive age would blend with moral truth 
Romantic feats* when dauntless Knighthood 

gave 
Its bright example to reform ; and save 
Unshelter'd virtue from oppression's power; 
Chastised^ dishonour; freed the injured slave 
Of tyrant thrall; attacked the dragon-bower; 
Broke beauty's captive spell* and storm'd th' en- 
chanted tower. 

Touch'd with the subject of the evening's lay* 
The stripling cauglit the sorrows that were sung, 
And wandering* lonely* with his flock by day* 
^ Conn'd the sad tales* o'er which he nightly hung ; 
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And much he wished (unpractised yet and young) 

In auited strains, emotions to unfold. 

When from the neighboring dell, sweet warbling 

rung 
The Muses' varied note8-*-now soft, now bold, 
And to his ravish'd ear th* important secret told. 

ft 

'Twas then arose, united, and refined. 
The witching strains of Melody and Song! 
True to each note the charms of verse combined 
The power of though t« impassioned— moral— • 

strong; 
Through wood and vale, re-echoed sweet among 
The haunts of quiet, soft the warbling rose :— 
Flocks listening gaze ; arrested oft, and long. 
The bounding roe-buck and his woodland does 
Turn, captived by the sound harmonious as it 
£ows! 

Thrill'd with the charm !— enchanted with the 

art! 
The fond enthusiast, listening to the choir. 
Felt the warm flash of genius shoot athwart 
His ardent brain« and caught th' electric fire ; 
And as he listening heard the changing lyre> 
Sweet as the Muses sung the Pastoral lay. 
Now melting soft to passion^s warm desire s 
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Now lightly brisk to rural joys and play. 
Whole nights and summer days past unperceived 
away! 

They sung of love, and lovers* pains,* 

Their joys, and softened sorrow ; 
They sung contentnient's rural strains 

Around the " Braes o* Yarrow :" 
On "Etterick banks" was heard the reed 

That piped to pastoral leisure. 
And echoing sweet round winding Tweed 

Was heard the varying measure ; 

And Teviotdale returned the sound 

With all its groves embowering. 
And «*G alia water's" green hills crown'd 

With whins and wild thyme flowering; 
Blithe were the strains by "Cowden knowa" 

And "Leader's haiighs** and river! 
Bat sad! where Jed's stream murm'ring flows 

The blithe notes echoed never ! -f 
Tor war with blood-stained Jed's sweet shore 

When love oft wail'd her marrow. 
And wafted mid the tempest's roar 

The sound was heard at Yarrow. 

* The Pastoral Songs. f See Note C. 
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Sad o'er the kne vales as it swept* 
And thrill'd the heart with anguish. 

The Muses changed the lyre, and wept;* 
Love's notes were heard to languish ; 

The rural pipe neglected lay ! 

No sound was heard by night or day 
But melting '* dule and sorrow !" 

Beside some bank or willow'd stream 

Soft Pity tuned the mournful theme. 

And starting, saw in frightful dream 
Some lOTer drown'd in Yarrow ! 

But had you seen the Shepherd boy f 
When Song and Music fired his breast. 

Tune the loved instruments with joy 
That by the Muses' skill express'd 
The varied Passions that confess'd 

The power of Nature's artless sway ; 
Tou would have sworn the ruin'd mind 
To reason lost — wild — ^unconfined 

Had wing'd its maniac way ! 

Oh ! had you seen him as he stray'd. 
Rapt, through the greenwood's lonely shade. 
When silence reig^'d at even. 


• The BaUnd Strains. f See Note D. j 
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I And heard him pour his varied song 
Descriptive— 'moral— melting'— strong ! 

Inspired by favouring^ Heaven, 
Ton would have hail'd him as he stood 
Entranced in fond poetic mood. 

The genius of the grove ; 
And thought you heard by bank and spring 
Responsive sweet ! the wood-nymphs sin^ 
Of rural peace and love ! — 

The Muses markt, and raptured smiled. 
And as they claspt loved Nature's child 

Delighted to their breast. 
In tears of joy they blest the mom 
On which a Shepherd bard was bom 

To charm rude minds to rest. 
*'And take," they cried, "the pastoral reed 

That pipes to peace and pleasure, 
And sing while flocks round Yarrow feed 

The sweets of Tural leisure ; 
Yet midst the charms that song bestows 

Think of the child of sorrow^ 
Who whelm'd to-night with warfare's woes, 

Weeps o'er her lot to-morrow ! 

Attune the lyre! but let it sound 
^ To every answering dale around 

The melody of wo! i '*' 


•4 -> 
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For melody and song assail 

The frozen heart, when miseries fail 

To melt th' infuriate foe : 
Sad let it ring ! to JSTature free ! 
Unmarr'd by art-trick'd minstrelsy ; 
For art and nature ill agree 

When passion bursting speaks ; 
While left alone to play her part. 
Deep-melting sorrow wrings the heart. 

And oft the heart too, breaks ! 

But when Pleasure's warm sensation 

Prompts the mirth-inspiring strain. 
Snatch, fond Touth? the blest occasion 

To light transport up again ! 
Pleaaure's joys may flie to-morrow. 

Hail them while they kindling move ! 
Life was ne'er foredoom'd to sorrow 

Cheer'd with melody and love ! 
Ever changing — ever fleeting. 

Life is but an April day, 
Smi! ing — frowning— tempt ing— cheating ! 

Hail its sun-beams while they play. 

Song and melody can lighten 
Loads that bend the drooping BOiil, 

Gild the gloom of fate, and brighten 
Begiona darkling round the pole ; 
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Cheering with their warm intrusion 
Iceland shivering' feels the glow, 
I Lapland, yielding to illusion 
Smiles amid eternal snow : * 

I 

Nor freezing blasts from Alpine height 
I Can chill the fervent pleasure ; 
Kor climes where softer charms invito 

Obliterate the meature : 
Where'er he roams, bold, calm, or gay. 
Re-wake the strain which youth's blithe day 

Heard round Helvetia's steeps, 
Tho' nursed in war—to valour bred. 
The soldier gone ! — ^fame — glory fled. 

Thinks of his home, and weeps ! f 

* See Icelandic and Lapland Poetry. 

f "There is a dance in Switzerland which the 
young shepherds perform to a tune played on a 
sort of bag-pipe. The tune is called Ranee dea 
VacJiet s it is wild and irregular, but has nothing 
in its composition that could recommend it to our 
notice. But the Swiss are so intoxicated with 
this tune, that if at any time they hear it when 
abroad in foreign service, they burst into tears; 
and often fall sick, and even die, of a passionate 
desire to revisit their native country; for which 
rreason, in some armies where they serve, the play- 
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O patriot passion ! close intwin'd 
With friendship wann, and love refined^ 

Resistless is thy power ! 
Let wealth with grandeur gild his lot. 
The wanderer still sighs for his cot. 

His hill and native bower ! 
And while he sighs, and frequent turns 
With ardent mind* and breast that bums. 

To scenes no longer ))ear! 
Each simple air his mother sung, 
Placed on her knee when helpless young. 

Still vibrates on his ear! 

ing of this tune is prohibited. This tune having 
been the attendant of their childhood and early 
youth, vecals to their memory those regions of 
wild beauty and rude magnificence; those days 
of liberty and peace; those nights of festivity; 
those happy assemblies; those tender passions, 
which formerly endeared to them their country, 
their homes, and their employments ; and which, 
when compared with the scenes of uproar they 
are now engaged in, and the servitude they now 
undergo, awaken such reg^ret as entirely overpoV" 
ers them." 

Beattzs on Poetry and Mu^c, 
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strike then the lyre, and raise the aoag 

Attuned to joy or sorrow ; 
Oh ! pour it melting^ sweet along 

The answering hanks of Yarrow ! 
Till shepherds listening, catch the strain 

As flocks are careless roaming. 
And milk-maids lilt it soil again 

At ewe-bughts in the gloaming^ 
Till love and friendship on the wing 

Waft concord to disorder. 
And teach e'en RopMi hordes to sing 

''Peace to the TnouBiiSS Bobdsr!*' 


£.Nn OF CANTO TBS FIRST. 


Canto j^e(oni». 


BLRST be the song^! (a bard, though humble^ 

cries). 
That moves by Pity's powef th* infuriate breast ; 
Lures Mercy beaming from her native skies 
To soften rage, and shelter the oppressed ; 
And guide to Peace, where Concord, warm ca- 

ress'd 
By friendship, tunes in harmony the string 
To love and pastime, innocence and rest. 
As shepherds pipe, and rural poets sing 
Tillcliifs reverberate round, and answering rallies 

ring ! 

B 
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'< Smit witli ^ love of «ong/' by bank and stream 
Tbe striplings fram'd the subject of the lay* 
And while the loves and virtues warm'd his 

theme^ 
Nor care nor sorrow eross'd his flowery way ; 
But, when the clang of carnage and affray 
Assail'd his ear, his throbbing heart would swell; 
For, reft of all by rapine^s savage sway. 
The houseless wanderer fled from Murder^s yd( 
And shiv'ring roam'd the wild, or weepingslculk'd 

the deU ! 

Ah! what could he, who bum'd to yield relief. 
Without the power to succour, or to save \ 
But tune the l3rre to sympathy and grief, 
And sing the virtues of the fallen and brave ! 
But weave the partial theme, where pity gave 
Vnblemish'd valour to the warrior slain ; 
Or, strew with flowers of praise the lover's grave, 
Vnblest with hallow'd dust, or funeral trun. 
And chant each mournful dirge in sorrow's dole- 
ful strain; 

Lured by the sounds, sad floating on the gale. 

Accordant to the breast of plaintive wo. 

The neighboring shepherds sought the tunefid 

vale. 
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And melting beard compassion's numbers dow! 
And as tbey felt the charm, and wept the blow 
Of adverse fate> they loved the lay that shed 
Th' embalming dew of praise on those laid low ; 
For sorrow loves to hear the favourite dead 
Receive the look'd for meed that cheers death's 
gloomy bed ! 

liistening they caught the nuHo^ of song» 
While memory held the moral of the lay; 
And circling wide the pastoral haunts among^ 
liOve nightly heard what passion framed by day ; 
For as each songster, save from war's dismay 
By secret bank and streamlet mused alone, 
Flowing the numbers came ;— now sad— now gay, 
As warm emotimis burst in varied tone 
To love's enchanting joys, or griePs lamenting 
moan. 

Spreading, at leng^ they reach'd the banner'd 

hall 
Of plundering chief, and haughty baron bold^ 
]>ead*ning the pangs of guilt in festive brawl 
As round in savage mirth intemperance roll'd : 
More savage still, the minstrel strains extoll'd 
The crime of midnight deeds and horrors fell ! 
"When thrilling warm through breasts insensate 

cold. 


Tht moral mase transfused her Magic speily 
Waked the lost mind to thought, and stra^k the 
Pastoral, shell. 

Sweet is the charm ! when round the social board 
Pure friendship weaves the myrtle with the Tine; 
But sweeter still, when o'er each trembliiig ckord 
Soft Sympathy, awaked by strains divine. 
Steals kindling warm ! created to refine 
And light th' expanding soul, releas'd and free 
From sordid lusts, and selfish cares that twine 
Around th* unfeeling heart, shut out— ah me ! 
From ev'ry soimd of wo, love, mirth, or melody ! 

Deep rung the lyre ! for dismal was the tale 
That chronicled the ills of feudal waste ! 
Wild rose the strain ! but soft as summer's gale 
Came pity wafted to the conscious breast } 
And while the theme with artless truth impress'd 
The wants and woes that spring from warfai^'s 

spoil. 
It pointed chearing to the path, where, blest 
With annual Plenty, Industry and Toxt. 
Smile round their cidtur'd lawns and rich reward- 
ing soil. 
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It tuBg of joys-^Hinkoown to carnage dread ! 
Of charms, that soothing, gild life's frequent 

gloom; 
Co^ TS NT, mild beaming round the peasant's sbed, 
^Comforts that cheer, and prospects that illume ; 
'Labour luifretful, yielding to the doom 
That mingles worldly ill with heavenly good» 
'Till resignation smiling to the tomb. 
Sheds meUow'd lustre o'er vicissitude, 
S^ft aa mild Cynthia's rays o'er upland, lake, and 

wood! 

It sung of war ;— 4>ut war unstain'd with crime ! 
It sung of strife}— but strife with glory crown'd ; 
Of spoils;— but spoils obtained by feats sublime, 
Slavery o'erwheln\'d — ^her captured leaders 

bound; 
Bannrr^ high waved to victory's gladd'niag 

sound 
Triumphant swell'd to liberty and pride, 
• As from th* insanguined field, and corse-strew'd 

ground 
(Changing to blood, famed Bannockburn ! thy 

tide) . 
Strode Scotia's patriot sons ; — with freedom by 

their side. 

But mournful was the strain, and wailing wild 
The sound of Scotia's loss, and Scotia's wo ! 
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When lifeless strev^M, iinhonour'd and defiled^ 
On Flowden's field she saw her warriors low! 
Her "forest flowers" no more in vernal blow! 
Dazzling the raptured eye as bright they shed 
Their radiance round* to warm with martial glow 
Each patriot breast; while waving o'er their head 
High tower'd the monarch Oak in regal grandeur 
spread. 

Yet, while in sorrow's tone the numbers rotl'ds 
Plaining and wild to faithless Fortune's frown. 
Prophetic struck, the Scottish Muse foretold 
Succeeding days of glory and renown. 
When link'd in Union, laurell'd wreaths should 

crown 
Her valiant sons, and minstrels of the dale. 
And future bards in powerful accents drown 
Desponding murniurs, and lamenting wail. 
And weave-on Flodden-Fleld a Marmiox's pic- 
tured tale. 

Rapt in successive visions as they rose. 
She sung of deeds conceal'd from mortal eye. 
Of heroes, doom'd oppression to oppose. 
Bounding o'er waves, to conqueror to die ! 
"On Egypt's shore," she cried, "shall valour, 

high 
0pbome by freedom, guard what freeioen prize. 
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With phalanx firm, and dauntless look defy 
Outnumber'd legions, and inclement skies. 
Till awed on Mai da's plain proud Gallia shrinks 
and — fiies. 

** A time will come, when, roused by treachery's 

guile. 
An injured land, determined to be free. 
Shall turn for aid to Britain's guardian isle, 
The fostering home of long-nursed Liberty !— « 
Swift at the call, Iberia arm'd, shall see 
Congenial bands, by valour waved o'er. 
Rush onward as the shout of Victory 
Rings fromViMEiRA's heights to Tagus' shore. 
While distant vales repeat— Brag an z a reigns 

once more. 


<c 


Fame to the brave ! (she sung in ardent tone !) 
Who for their country's safety nobly fall ; 
Rever'd tho* lost; graved on no mouldering stone. 
Their names still live ! adored and loved by all : 
Unwarped by interest, deaf to party brawl. 
Aroused by danger, warmed by valour's flame. 
Pure honour glowing, lists but to the call 
Of duty's sacred never-ceasing claim. 
Till virtue rears the tomb, and graves— a Patrx* 
ox's name ! 
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'* And faiqe/' ahecriedy ^ shall sound her darton 

long 
,For tho^9 who, warmed by. troth, the lyre shall 

string 
To Peace and Concord, wove in deathless song» 
As love and friendship si^ on downy wing:—' 
And such shall come ! I see by bank and spring 
Decki in the rosy wreaths, the tuneful train ! • 
My Ednam bard,* by Nature woo*d to sing 
I|^r unmark'd beauties in unrivail'd strain ; 
My moral Minstrels bold ;t my heav'n-taught rus- 
tic swain !t 

" And thee! my pastoral warbler,$ in whose lays 
My ai^, revived, shall ring round burn and 

knowe, 
Blithe as the " Gentle Shepherd" piping strays 
0*er Pentland's height, or-sing^ in " Habbie's 

How;" 
But chief my songstress! || on whose modest brow 
I see the tragic muse the chaplet bind. 
Fresh as when cull'd from Avon's mulberry bough 

* TaoHSON. 

i bsattjc. 

^ Burns. 

$ Ramsey. 

tl Joanna Baillie. 
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And Beadi bri^t nried m her SluikMpeue'B 
Ttk' un&dinKwreatb the mre, aD4 rowd Us tern- 
Hare had she lung-; but iniDdfuLof Uk lot 
Of measured life she droopt, and heaved a sigf<i 
Condemn'd her pride, and toznii^ to each tpot 
Where mute oiie da; each tuneful bud would lie. 
Her (orrewt flaw'd !— ^et wbUc they dimm'd bci 

eye, 
Be-cheer'd ibie sur, brii^t through the gatfaerioff 

gloom, 
A favourite's blguom'd grave in Temal dje, 
IWhere new-bkiwn rmea, freih in anoud bloom, 
Bedcck'd tbe wintry turf that wistpi ber ageA 

Horn.- 

Touch'd vitb her pruM, and emuloua af ftme, 
(Deu- to the heart that owiw poetic eharm*(} 
The abCpherda liatetung, felt anbitkw'a Same, - 
' Guiltlesaofaughttbatfliei toalaughteringarms. 
rzACB lent ttte glow ;— oj^reu'd with wild 


* JoBy HouKjtiie eelebnted Author of Doug- 
tai, wboaeemt to hare droptbito the intt unno- 
ticed and foigot !1 
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And stung wiUi crimes th«t tent the nuwmeir's 

breastj • , 

Each Btrore to light the genial flaine that wannA 
To social joy, when love smiles war to rest. 
Unbinds the scaring helm, and hides the blood- 
dyed crest. 

And first, to wake Compassion, dead 

In breasts long torn asunder 
With rancorous hate, and carnage dread. 

Mid uproar, rage, and plunder. 
They tuned the chord to misery's moan, 
A wild, disordered, melting tone ! 

Which grief idone can swell. 
And joining numbers, sadly true. 
In artless strains described, what few 

Skill'd bards can paint so well. 

Urged by the muse, who aever speaks 

To feeling breasto in vain. 
The shepherds touched the string that W^es 

To Penitence and Poin; 
And as the Bali,ap lay they sung* 
And o'er the lyre impressive hung 

W^ith sighs responsive deep ; 
Each mourniul tale resistless drew 
The drops of Pity's heavenly dew 

From eyes unused to weep J*— 
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wad rose the Pamma free 

Bursting^ in sorrow ! 
Sad was each melody 

Wafted round Yarrow ! 
Deep4 deep \ the tragic lay 
Framed to lead's deadly fray. 
Pouring Love's welUa-day ! 

O'er nmrder* d marrow !— 

Changed are the notes of cheerless w^> 

The strains of sorrow cease « 
A softer theme is heard to floW) 

The heav'n-tuned song of Peace! 
When Pity move» the ruthless breast. 
Like Love's star glittering in the West, 

Peace gilds the lurid gloom, 
A rosy dawn succeeds the night, 
A' cheering sun, beams radiant bright. 

All nature breathes perfume \ 

» 

O Thou ! with olive garland crowned, 

' Meek shelt'rer of despair \ 
Sweet Sympathy \ witlt robe unbound 

And throbbing bosom bare ! 
How oft, when ftiry lights the eye. 
And dark revenge broods threat'nisg nigh. 

Thy aogel foatm appears 


Gliding amid thedimaal gtootn^ 
To lull the storm, and soft illume 

With sun-beams glanced tliro' tears I 
Then springs the soul to raptures nevr, 
Unfelt by Murder's slaughtering erew. 

Till toucfa'd with.Pitjr's smart. 
Mild Mercy then resumes ^^ tone. 
And Friendship smiling on his throner 

Clasps Concord to his heart! 

For touch the soul with soft delight 

That flows from giiiltiess pleasure. 
Swift, kindred charms with smiles invite 

To Love and sooial Uiauie; 
Compared with strife^ new pictures rise 
To strike, astonish) and entice 

From crimee, that Uackcfting scare ! 
Till, shuddering at each horror past. 
The ruffian turns to heS(Ve& at last 

With penitence and pra^r* 

Nor ceas'd the band, till sprightly sweet 

The P(utor<U strainft arose 
In cadence brisk, and numJM^s meet,* 

Care's murmurs to composes 
Each songster warbling, trill'd tlie wares 
That rong to JPfeomne's diaste desires 

* See Note E. 
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By streamlet, bank, and grove. 
And eGhoin^ round the chearless dome 
Of gloomy discord's hostile home 

Breath*d HAHMOitV and Lovs ! 

From southern Gheriot's war^stain'd hills 

To broom-fiow'r'd Pentland's heights and rills. 

No other taks vere told, 
But milk-maids lifting at their pail. 
And shepherds pipmg in the dale. 

Or wooing at the fold: 
Sweet were the sounda hy stream and glade 
As pastimes echoed in the shade 

While flocks and herds were roaming ! 
But sweeter still, the trysted hoar 
When lovers met in secret bower 

Or ewe-bughts in the gloaming! 

But when Ihey sung how love beguiled 

£ach dark, ungentle passion ; 
Bbw Jiature woo*d, and sigh'd, and smiled, 

And jeer'd in am'rous fashion; 
A warmer strain was heard to ring 
From every sweet accordant string 

To harmonize dis(»der» 
Till far and near the swelling sound 
Was heard the answermg hills around, 

*«Pbacb to thb Ta09SiiBO Boroeb!'* 
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Mavcd with the shepherds' artless Xay^ 

War smooth'd his rugged feature ; 
A softening murmur whisper'd praise. 

Waked by the strains of nature ; ' 
The youthful warrior felt lore^s flame. 
The plund'rer« blushing deep with- shame. 

Forgot his purpose dire ; 
And deeper still, ibe JBrutrei crew 
Blush'd, conscience struck! — in haste withdrew. 

And dropt the Border Lyre. 

The songsters smiling, raptured saw 
The power of nature's sovereign law. 

And blest the pastoral strain; 
And as they swept with willing hand 
The sounding chords, around the land 

The Ffrh^9 bloom'd again ; 
And as they bloom'd, they odours shed 
Rich o'er the wild* where Mercy led 

Her train to social rest. 
And Peace, long doom'd by strife to roam, 
Call'd Love and Friendship to her home, 

And nursed them at her brbast. 

Among the band that softened rage. 
Was one, whose skill and reverend ag(Q 

Attracted notice due ; 
For, as he struck his Dcnrlc lyre» 
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His sparkKiig eye »kot youthful fire» 
As rapt, his numbers flew; 

Prepared to sound a warning call 

At once to soften and appal 
The turbulence of feud^ 

He tuned his voice to sorrow's wail, 

And bending to his mournful tale* 
Thus sung in pensive mood. 

END OF CANTO THE SECOND. 


DORNOCK HA'. 


A BALLAD. 


Canto Cj^itb. 


THE night blew cauld thro' snaw and sleet, 
Loud raiHd the blast wi* deaf 'ning din ; 

A voice cam' sad, yet mournfu' sweet ; 
" Unbar the door, and let me in ! 

On feckless eild, wi' waes down borne. 
Bereft o' hame, friendi, kith or kin. 

Some pity tak' ! — till cheering morn 
Unbar the door !— Oh let me in !" 

To feckless eild, or sorrow's mane 
My door was aye unbarr'd and free. 

Come in, auld man l^tho' left alane^ 
The friends o* pity here ye'U'see: 
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Come in» auld man! our house, tho* Brj\si\ 
Has aye a nook for want and wae ; 

There's shelter here frae wind and snaw. 
And kindness too, for night and day. 

t 

We led him to our coiie nook; 

His cheek was wan*— his strength was gane! 
My Cr&izzis cast saft pity s look. 

As frae her heart burst sorrow's mane ; 

She brought the best things frae her hoardj 
The bicker ream'd wi* nappy brown. 

And smiles o' kindness round the board 
Made welcome's feast gang sweeter down. 

Cheer'd wi' my Grizzle's kindly treat. 
The carle's -heart began to glow; 

Our wee-things crap around his seat. 
Our ingle l^eez'd a can^ low ; 

Aft times he sigb'd, an«||Kmnetimes smil'd. 
Then shook his head as white as snaw ; 

And aft a thought his peace beguilM, 
Whan down a tear wad trickling &' ! 

<'Blissfu» the lot!" at length he cries, 
''When kindred virtues mingle round; 

Unbind the cords that misery ties. 
And pour their balm in sorrow's wound! — 
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'Twas sae alas ! when plenty shed 

Her heart'ning joys within my ha' ; 
Ilk strave to mak' the mourner glad. 

And dty the tears that grief let fa' ! 

• 
The cauldest nigkt snell winter blaws 

Coold warm the freezing heart o' care ; 
Skreen'd safe within my sheltering wa's. 

Smiles bHght*ning brak' through mirk despair; 

The feast, the sang, the tale gae'd round 
To cheat the pang that sorrow gae. 

And aye wi^ cheering, saftening sound 
I waked to mirth the minslrel lay!" 

m m 

What brak the joys that plenty shed ? — 

What banish*d safety ftUe your ha' ?— .* 

Was't poortith^ aye in sotrow clad, 
That sent ye moarning thro' the snaw ? 

^<It was na poortith wt4^ht the change ; 

It was na want owrtum'^ my ha' ; 
'Twas deadly feud, and black revenge 

£fent frail fourscore thro' blast and snaw ! 

Ae fearfu' night (oh! night of fate!) 

Loud beat the storm wi' thund'ring thud. 

The waters raise, and in a spate 
Updash'd in finm the neighb'ring fl«od; 


:; 
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A cry o' horroi^ through the blast 
Reach'd vliere my family quak*d wi* fear ; 

Starting I raise in wilder'd haste. 
And frae the wa' upsnatch'd my spear; 

"Oh gang na forth! my Marian cried. 

As fast she held me to her breast. 
The rain h'as swell'd the raging tide— 

Oh gang na forth !"•— she sigh'd and prest« 

"A horseman rides the roaring flood 
Loud cried our warden frae the tower» 

He's miss'd the ford at Domock wood. 
Nor horse, nor man, will reach the shore ?* 

Fearless I flew whar danger led. 
The horse was gane ; the rider seen 

Struggling for life in death's deep bed, 
DashM round in Kirtle's whirling linn ! — 

Oh had the life that th^ remain'd 
Sunk in the flood I desperate braved. 

What ills aCUdi waes that since hae pain'd 
This bleeding heart had then been saved ! 

Senseless and pale we bear him hame; 

My H£LEN fair, prepu*ed his bed! 
AVe waked ere lang life's smothered flame ; 

My Marian kind, band lip his head ! / 
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Three weeks we cberish'd in our ha' 
This fause Earl's son o' high degree. 

The fourth, the traitor stal awa' 
A treasure richj and dear to me ! 

The lilly fair that decks the vale 
Fresh gilt wi' morning*8 beams and dew. 

The rose that blushing scents the gale, 
Wi' Helen match'd would tyne their hue ! 

Ah me ! e'en now, cbeer'd in this nook, 
Wi' tbae sweet young things round my chair, 

Methinks 1 see her artless look ; 
Sae ance she smiled wba-*smiles nae mair !" 

'0 waefu' mourner! yet disclose 
What cam o' Helen stown awa' !' * 

" Our Warder brought the tale o' woes 
Loud echoing thro' my sorrowing ha'— 

Bowne !•— boWne ! to horse ! I raging cried. 
To horse ! my gallant friends and true, 

|£re night I guess, if swift we ride. 
The traitor. thief the deed shall rue! 

Lang, lang I sought my darling child, 
(The gem was hid in secret bowers.) 

At length 'mang glens, and forests wild. 
We spied the raver's castled towers :" 
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'I come to warn y« o* youriate/ 
Outspak a herald loud and bauld» ^ 

'Nae careless watchman guard yon gate, 
Nae wonm)ut warriors frail and auld; 

Pull fifty spearmen, stoops o* weir, 
Guard round; their leader bad me say. 

Come to your Helen kind and fair. 
The bridal feast shall crown the day.* 

** Gae, tell your fause and taunting lord 
To keep his feasts for them wha crave ! 

I cam na here to grace his board. 
His life, or her he's stown Til have! 

His fifty warriors let him guide, 
Wi* thirty liel I'll meet him here ; 

Justice and Heaven are on our side. 
The base alane hae cause to fear! 

* 

The bugles rang thro' gl^ and wood; 

Our spearmen fought wi' might and main ; 
I sought fsiuse Guy — he fell in blood;-— 

My faithfii', valiant friends war slain !" 

My Grizxie's colour fled, and came, 

Her heaving sighs fast rise, and fa' ; 
'Speak! is na Gregory your name. 
The Baron ance o' Dorkock Ha' I' 
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'' What boots it what I uice possett ! 

My name, my lineage wherefore tell!— 
They've lang lain buried in this breast, 

In flames o' Sire my family fell !— 

Oh barVrous deed ! to smother life 
Guiltless o* harm — to virtue true ! — 

Inhuman fiends ! I brunt nae wfe, 

Nor blonvdng babea that round ye grew : 

I cam na at the dead o' night 

Wi* fire to flame your ancient ha^ 

Drive frailty's eild to winter's blight. 
And send it mourning thro' the snaw ?— 

What boots it what I once possesti 
My birth I've lang conceal'd in shame, 

A wand'rer houseless, and distress'd, 
Could ill bruik Dornoch's baron'd name !" 

His streaming grief my Grizxie sees. 
She sprang like lightening frae her seat. 

Cried, while she claspt the mourner's knees, 
•Your Helen*s daughter's at your feet!* 

**My BelefCs daughter P* skreech'd he wild. 
As sair wi' warring thoughts he strave ;— 

** Rise— rise! nor mock my helpless eild;— 
My Helen's lang syne in her g^ave!" 


* Lang, lang I keii !— and weel I might ! 

Her death has lang been mourn'd by me ; 
But maist o' what ye've tauld this night 

IVe heard upon my mither's knee; 

Aft, aft in sorrow's waefu' mood. 
When winter's nights blew drifts o' snaw. 

She'd tell of Guy'g red field o' blood. 
And a' the waes o' Dornock Ha' ! 

And aft (when driven frae house and haroe 
By Guy's rough sire, wha nought could move,) 

She'd, talk o' Grecoky's ancient fame. 
And weep his death in tears o' love ! 

Till worn wi' grief and mirk despair 
She died! and left her child forlorn. 

Till Kenneth's love, and tender care 
Dried up the tears that now retui'n :— 

But blest the night that blew the blast 
And sent ye wandering thro' the snaw 

To find a kindred hame at last 
To cheat the waes o' Dornock Ha' I* 
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'TwAS thusy I ween ! in times of <^d 
The Lyric Muw impassion'd told 

In simple, varied strain. 
Her melting tales to touch the heart 
With sympathy, and warm impart 

Affliction's woes and pain : 
And as she sung her moving theme 
By broomy bank, and limpid stream,- 

The Passions, ever true 
To Pity's tones, resumed their sway,. 
Long check'd by war, and feudal fray. 

And strong, and stronger grew ; 

And as they svell'd, and throbbing beat. 
Fond from their rural hid retreat 

The Loves csme smiling by. 
And joining Friendship, hand in hand 
Danced raptured round in choral band 

To Peace and Harmony! 
Each softening virtue claim'd a place* 
Warm Charity with angel face. 

Compassion, heavenly meek! 

And Modesty, in blushing traits. 

Scarce seen in these new-fashion'd das's 

To deck youth's virgin check ! 

c 
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Blest be the song!- and blest the lyre! 
That wann the soul with passion's fire. 

Again a poet cries; 
.Lmtc Peace and Ck>ncord« to assuage 
With lenient bafap infuriate rage» 

And Mercy from the skies ! 
Por till they join» by Virtue twined, 
3)iscoaD and Warfare crush the mind. 

While Ruin sweeps along; 
jS^or Lo VB, nor Harmony divine 
Bend, wooing from their radiant shrine. 

To prompt the poet's song. 


NOTES. 


' . 


*."' 


JVO TE S. 


KoTE A. p. 9. 

Or the origin, continuance, or decline of the 
Pastoral State in the southern districts of 
Scotland, we are as ignorant as of the origin of 
its Poetry and Music. That it partially existed 
in various spots during the turbulence of the feu- 
dal times in that quarter, cannot, we think, be 
doubted; but that it attained the iihportance and 
prevalence which we have good reason to suppose 
must have occurred at some particular period, 
may certainly be questioned. We can hardly 
conceive, that when every freebooter seized on 
whatever supplied his necessities, or gratified his 
revenge, and when the plunder of herds and flockt 
was one of the principal objects of nightly rapine, 
the Pastoral State could have been either general 
or aiUttcing. Without 8ecuritf> it is next to im- 
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possible that any thing approaching to pleasure or 
serenity can influence the mind; for neither the 
occasional sweets of domestic peace^ nor the rap-" 
tures of love, can remain long to illumine the 
countenances of those who are fearfully looking 
forward to impending danger. Amidst the ob- 
scurity that hangs over this interesting subject, 
there are, however, fortunately some gleams of 
light, which break through it, and enable us, at 
least, to discover faintly, what otherwise we 
should search for in vain. National song has this 
advantage, that while it speaks the language of 
the times, it describes the manners of the people. 
It is indeed impossible it should do otherwise; 
for, as the only source from whence it flows is 
Passion and Emotion, so must these be awakened 
by the existing circumstances and occurrences 
Which are immediately conneeted with the situa- 
tion of the inhabitants. We may, thereibte, safe* 
ly turn to this guiding ray when all other lights 
are extinct; and, on the .{absent occasion, it will 
perhaps be found sufficient to illuminate, what 
otherwise mu^t have remained in total darkness^ 
What naturally occurs on considering the pre- 
sent subject, is, first, the peculiar quality or dis- 
tinguishing feature of our national Poetry and 
Music : 2dly, Has this poetry and music under- 
gone any mtttenaJi change ftt some particulmr pe« 
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riod? Sdly, What marks and distinguishes this 
change ? And lastly. What were the causes which 
produced it ? The confined limits of a note pre- 
clude a full investigation of what would require 
a pretty long treatise to be completely illustrat- 
ed, yet the author will endeavour to communi- 
cate, in as few words as possible, what occurs to 
him on these different points. 

The distinguishing qualities of our national 
melodies and lyric poetry aie Pasti&n and Simpli- 
dttff which they possess in a degree superior to 
any other compositions with which we are ac- 
quainted. With one solitary and singular excep- 
tion, they breathe the genuine effusions of the 
human heart, and appear uniformly to flow from 
the pure dictates of nature. The exception, how- 
ever, to which we allude, cannot be passed over 
in silence, as it marks a partict^ar era, which 
seems to have perverted not only the natural feel- 
ings of mankind, but the usual sentiments and 
passions of the poet. To those who have perused 
the ingenious Mr. Walter Scott's coUecUon 
of the "Border Minstrelsy," it will appear evi- 
dent, that the subject and poetry of these rude 
times differed as materially from what we usually 
meet with even among savage nations, as they 
did from the compositions that succeeded, a con- 
siderable time after, in the same quarter. It is 
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unnecessary to specify what must be obvious to 
every person who has attended to this singular spe- 
cies of poetry ; but as our present object is to 
point out what particularly distinguishes the com- 
positions of this period from what followed, it 
may be just observed, that intestine feuds and 
hostilities — tumult and disorder — ^midnight plun- 
der, murder, and calamity, were the animating 
subjects which furnished these savage songsters 
with materials for their inspired lays ! Now, it 
must be obvious to every person acquainted with 
our later compositions, that our pastoral song^s 
present subjects, and express sentiments, the very 
reverse of this. Every thing breathes peace, 
tranquillity, harmony, and love. Nothing indi- 
cates warfare, tumult, or alarm ; on the contrary, 
every description, sentiment, and passion, incline 
us to conclude that general safety, combined with 
rural happiness and content, were the genuine 
excitements of poetry. How shall we reconcile 
these contrarieties ? or rather, how can we possi- 
bly conceive that circumstances so opposite in 
tlieir nature were the effects of the same cause, 
or that they originated from the same source ?— 
In other words, how can we bring ourselves to be- 
lieve that the condition or situation of tlie inhabi- 
tants in that particular quarter were the same du- 
ring the prevalence of such opposite strains and 
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sentiments; or that national song should have 
held such difierent tones during the same period } 
Are we not rather warranted to infer, that previ- 
ous to those last mentioned compositions, a mate- 
rial change had occurred — that the disorders of 
feuds and animosities had greatly subsided, or 
entirely ceased— that, relieved from the calami- 
ties of intestine warfare, and protected from op- 
pression, the natives of these border districts be- 
gan to taste the sweets of repose, and turn their 
minds to more peaceful and profitable employ- 
ments ; and that, in consequence of this happy 
change, and the inhabitants being little experi- 
enced in £lgriculture, or the mechanical arts, the 
Pastoral State, in a country so particularly adap- 
ted to this occupation, became more generally 
extended, and produced those effusions of the 
Muse so congenial with the feelings and senti- 
ments of the community. 

As an additional support of the above opinion, 
it may be remarked, that the plaintive and pathe- 
tic Ballads which paint in such true colours, and 
touching language, the calamitous effects offends 
and dissensions, are evident proofs of their being 
compositions posterior to the baiHsarous era alrea- 
dy mentioned. They are indeed so different in 
every respect from those of the Border Minstrels, 
that no doubts can remain that they were the pro- 
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duction of a description of men actuated by vety 
opposite sentiments and feelings; nor have we 
any good reason to question, that they belonged 
to thie same class of poets (whoever they were) 
whose pastoral lays breathe every thing concor- 
dant with nature and humanity. That these 
atrainsy joined to our tender and passionate melo- 
dies* should have necessarily produced considera- 
ble effects in softening the manners, and improv- 
ing the sentiments of the inhabitants* can hardly 
be doubted, when we reflect on the unvarying in- 
fluence of a similar species of music in harmon- 
izing the minds, and regulating the affections of 
barbarous nations. So powerful, indeed, was this 
influence, and so firmly established was the fact, 
that it was not only attended to, but became a 
particular object with those whose enlightened 
views were anxiously directed to the improvement 
of their country. "The Greeks (as a French au- 
thor judiciouBly observes*) were remarkable for 
the importance they attached to music. Jt was 
interwoven in their institutions, and even had an 
influence on their laws. The austere Spartans 
were so attentive to music, and considered it as an 
object of so great importance, that every innova- 
tion was strictly forbidden* They had experi- 

* Abbe MiLLOT, Blenents of Ancient History. 
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enced the advantages of harmony in civiliung the 
people^ and softening their savage manners ; for 
music and poetry, govng^ hcmd in hand, conduce to 
that purpose.'*— ** The grave and judicious Poly* 
Bivs (he farther remarks), takes notice, ^hat mu- 
sic was necessary to the Arcadians in particular, 
lor, by the neglect of it, one of their cities, Gy-> 
nxtha, became noted for its ferocity and barba- 
rity, of which, till the time of this omission, there 
bad been but few examples. Plutaacb, after 
ikkc most famous philosophers, represents music 
as an excellent means of soothing the passions, 
and regulating the heart and temper; but he 
speaks of a manly, simple^ and majestic musicj 
which should be suited to Poetry and Dancings 
both the one and the other being comprehended 
in the general idea of music."— ** The Romans* 
concludes the same author, left an art to their 
slaves which the Greeks held in such estimation." 
As the present note has already exceeded the 
usual limits, the auUior wiU only add the concur- 
ring testimony of an elegant and profound writer, 
on the influence of national poetry in softening 
the manners and passions of mankind, for which 
he is certain the reader will readily forgive him. 

''It is difficult to say to what a degree, in the 
earlier periods of society, the rude compositions 
of th« Bards and th« Minstrels may have been in- 
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strumental in humanizing the mind of savoffe 
warriora, and in accelerating the growth of culti- 
vated manners. Among the Scandinavians and 
the Celts, we know that this order of men was 
held in peculiar veneration ; and, accord'mgly, it 
would appear, from the monuments which remaia 
of these nations, that they were distinguished by 
a delicacy in the passion of love, and by a huma- 
nity and generosity to the vanquished in war, 
which seldom appear among barbarous tribes* 
and witli which it is hardly possible to conceive 
how men in such a state of society could have 
been inspired, but by a separate class of indivi- 
duals in the community, who devoted themselves 
to the pacific profession of poetiy, and to the cul- 
tivation of that creative power of the mind which 
anticipates the course of human affairs, and pre- 
sents in prophetic vision to the poet and the phi« 
losopher, the blessings which accompany the pro- 
gress of reason and refinement.*' 

Stewart's Elements^ p, 533. 


Note B. P. 13. 

« PVfdch J^dture never vnrCdi* ^c. As it is not 
unlikely that the freedom of this censure will 
meet with the disapprobation of those who, for 
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some time past, have been captivated with the 
novelty of rugged strains, and still more rugged 
manners, the author thinks it necessary to ob- 
serve, that however averse he may be to the cam' 
positions of the Border Bards, his objections are 
infinitely stronger to the subjects which they ce- 
lebrate. If the legitimate end and purpose of 
poetry be to **give pleasure," either by delight- 
ing the mind with productions of fancy, or by ex- 
Citing the passions with paintings that awaken 
the best feelings of the human heart, can we rea- 
sonably conceive that representations of ^he most 
atrocious scenes, expressed in the most barbarous 
versification, should afford pleasure or gratifica- 
tion to a moral and well cultivated mind ? Yet, 
strange as itvmay seem, such productions, with 
nothing to recommend them but their novelty, are 
npt only relished but admired in the 19th century, 
an age of lettered refinement; and by those too, 
who would be not a little offended were they ac- 
cused of a deficiency in moral principle, or a want 
of poetical taste ! May we presume to account 
for this singular perversion ? — ^perhaps the follow- 
ing short explanation will not be found very wide 
of the mark. 

Unfortunately for the Fine Arts, they are not 
iBore exempted from the influence of fashion than 
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any thing else^ in an ag« of luxurious refinement. 
The love of novelty, which may be considered as 
its inseparable attendant, requires something to 
excite enjoyment when the relish for what is na* 
tural begins to fail. Poetry as well as music, how- 
ever excellent, will, if often repeated, lose their 
original charm, and consequently every expedient 
will be resorted to as a temporary gratification. 
Accustomed as we have long been to the smooth- 
ness of polished numbers, and to sentiments ac- 
cordant to the feelings of mankind, the ear has 
become tired with harmony, and the palate cloy- 
td with sweets. Some powerful stimulus, howe- 
ver harsh, was therefore necessary to provoke 
lost appetite, and a species of poetical composi- 
tion, the very reverse of good writing, and repug- 
nant to the sentiments of humanity, has procur- 
ed admirers in the present century, which we 
have good reason to think would have been re- 
jected, even twenty years ago, with disgust. 
Should this explanation come near the truth, may 
it not be fairly questioned whether poetical j^etn'iM 
or poetical taaie be at present most on the de- 
cline ? It is almost unnecessary to add that the 
above remarks can have no reference whatever to 
recent border strains^ revived and imitated by one 
who, for boldness of imagery, richaess of colour* 


ing» and ▼igooi* of expression^ may be said to 
stand unrivalled in these times, and whose poeti- 
cal subjects and sentiments are as remote from 
immorality as the whole tenor of his conduct. 


KOTE C. P. 17. 


«' 


The blithe notes echoed never, *^ Takmg into 
consideration the usual excitements of descrip- 
live poetry, it is not a little remarkable that the 
siog^ular beauty and rural scenery of the banks of 
the '* sylvan Jed^* should never have been sung, 
or once mentioned, by any of our pastoral poets. 
The only probable cause that can be assigned for 
this omission is^ that from the frequent inroads of 
the southern marauders, and the repeated calami- 
ties which this ill-fated spot, from its near vicinity 
to contending parties, experienced, it consequent- 
ly became unfit for pastoral enjoyment or safety. 
As an additiimal suf^ort of this conjecture, the 
UddU is likewise unsung by any of our ancient 
poets, and we have reason to suppose from a simi- 
lar cause. Abm STRONG, indeed, in his poem on 
Health, introduces his native stream, and talks of 
^* Doric lays tuned by her lovesick swains/' with 
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thild of geniu3» whose creative powers brought , 
it first to view. But for such extraordinary men^ 
it is next to certain, that many of those delight- 
ful arts and useful discoveries which we now pos- 
sess, would never have been known, and far less 
have attained the perfection to which they are now 
arrived. Of these creative or inspired powers of 
tlie human mind; the arts of Poeh^y and Music ^ 
have, in all ages, laid claim to particular atten- 
tion and admiration ; and, taking every thing un- 
der consideration, it cannot excite surprise. The 
invention of a Homer is perhaps not less won- 
derful than that of an Archimidbs, nor are the 
discoveries of a Kewton more astonishing than 
the inspired muse of a Suak spears. In ascri- 
bing therefore, the origin of our pastoral melo- 
dies and poetry in the south of Scotland (of which 
we know nothing) to a particular shepherd, gift- 
ed with native genius, and influenced by concur- 
ring circumstances, the author humbly conceives 
he has done nothing but what poetical license 
authorises, when no other lights can be obtained. 1 
Exclusively of this explanatory defence, it must 
be admitted, that in poetical painting there is ad- 
ditional interest produced by persbnification. 
4^What would appear tame and flat in narrative^ 
.becomes animated in "f^osopopoeisj and throws 


the colouring of another delightful airt over what 
otherwise would have neither light nor shade. 
Should this not he true, the author, in the pre- 
ceding poem, has been unpardonably guilty. 


Note E. P. 36. 

*'In cadence brisk and numbers meet." The 
striking difference between the sprightly move- 
ments and exhilirating strains of what are called 
our pastoral melodies and songs, contrasted with 
those which are conceived to be of a much older 
date, could hardly escape the notice of those cri- 
tics who have bestowed considerable attention on 
this captivating species of national music and 
poetry. The inference drawn, that certain chan- 
ges or alterations had, at different periods, taken 
place in our melodies, was extremely natural, and, 
Hndeed, highly probable. Without pretending to 
assign the causes which might have produced 
these changes, they have contented themselves 
with pointing out the distinguish mg marks of 
6arly composition, by its extreme simplicity of 
constructure, and with tracing a gradual progress 
tin musical science, by a more regular and artifi- 
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c'lal construction. In this investigation a late 
writer,* not less remarkable for his elegance of 
taste than his knowledge of music> has gratified 
the public with a very beautiful little treatise on 
our Scotch melodies and song, in which he has j 
established thret distinct eras, which, with much 
ingenuity, he supposes, mark the progress of mu- I 
sical compositioi),from the extreme simplicity of ! 
its commencement to about the middle of the 
17th century, when it ceased. To this opinion 
and arrangement another critic,f no less remark- 
able for his acuteness and severity, opposes his 
decided negative ; and in the course of his inves- 
tigation, it must be confessed, starts objections, 
and produces facts, which have considerable 
weight, although he frequently misrepresents or 
mistakes Mr. Tytler's general positions. With- 
out entering into a critical examination of this 
controversy, it may be sufficient briefly to observe, 
that unless we are disposed to doubt the evidence 
of our own senses, and reject what must be ob« i 
vious to every person conversant with musical 
composition and expression, it is indisputable that 
many, if not the greater number of those melo- 
dies which have been long considered and called 

* The late Mr. Tytler of Woodhouslee. 
f Mr. BiTSON on Scotish Song* 


^ 
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the ** Pastoral JUra of the Souths** differ very ma- 
terially from those which are now considered to 
be of a much older date ; and that the subjects, 
as well as the sentiments conveyed in the songps 
that accompany them, bear little or no resem- 
blance to each other. The author thinks it ne- 
cessary here to .remark, that he alludes not to 
words composed by our later poet8» but such as 
have been known time immemorial^ and unques- 
tionably of considerable antiquity. 

When, or by what cause, these alterations took 
place, is, at present, foreign to the question ; but 
that such must have happened, admits of little 
doubt, when the following circumstances are duly 
attended to. Our Scotish melodies (speaking* ge- 
nerally) are distinguished by three qualities pecu- 
liar to them, namely, rimpUcity^'^tendemetti — and 
plaintivenesa, or what perhaps may be more pro- 
perly termed melancholy. These have long pro- 
cured them admirers; but what chiefly distin- 
guishes our ** pastoral melodie» and songs of the 
south" from the others, is clieerfulneta, not only 
t in the airs, but in the subjects and sentiments 
' that accompany them. To arg^e that all this 
might have very naturally happened during the 
same period and condition of the people, from the 
same cause which in the present time produces, 
musical andpoeticftl compositions perfectly diffe- 
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rent in their nftture* would, we apprehend, be lit- 
tle to the purpose, when it is recollected, that, 
till a certain period, (whatever time it was) noth- 
ing relative to pastoral scenes or occupation is 
mentioned in our songs or ballads; and that, even 
setting musical cadence and expression altogether 
aside, the corutntction of mutical comp^HHon, (as 
Mr. Tytler has clearly shown) had, at some 
time, undergone a material alteration. Till some 
satisfactory caute is therefore assigned for these 
unquestionable facta, we certainly are at liberty 
to infer, that changes in our national melodies, 
and l3rrical compositions, had actually occurred 
at some particular period ; and consequently, that- 
those which we have good reason to consider as 
later compositions, were materially different from 
those that preceded them. 


The foregoing strictures, set down without me- 
thod or arrangement, are merely what occurred 
to the author on a general view of a very obscure 
subject. It is hoped that they are delivered with* 
out either dogpnatism or ostentation ; and indeed, 
considering the total want of assistance he has 
had in the execution of the present work, it 
would have been altogether unbecoming in him 
to have assumed either, more especially, as the 
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kttentibn of -wlmt lias been advanced was not to 
mvepptJTt a tfteory, but to suggest what might pro- 
intfaly induce others, more competent to t^e task^ 
to prosecute inquiries, and» if possible, to est#- 
i>li8h facts on which reliance might be placed. 
The subject certainly is not less interesting to 
€he philosoplier than it is to the antiquarian. It 
embraces what particularly concerns the inhabi- 
tants of this part of the united kingdom, and» the 
author "would fain hope, the lovers of national 
music and song stiU more. Should, however, no- 
thing illustrative of this dark subject, appear 
through the gloom of antiquity, the author may at 
least console himself with having first attempted^ 
however ineflfectually, to remove it. Hypothetical 
and fanciful as his opinions may probably appear 
to some readers, the data on which they are 
founded cannot be altogether set aside. When 
all other resources are withheld from us by the 
Ignorance or barbarism of unlettered times, na- 
tional poetry and music have been uniformly re- 
sorted to, and, not unfrequently, have afforded 
aid. If these untutored arts are admitted as ex- 
pressive of the natural passions and emotions that 
produced them, we surely may safely infer, that 
what occasionally excited these passions and emo- 
tions must have been circumstances or events im- 
mediately connected with the existing state of 
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■ocietf. Hence, the simple, untidorDed pictius 

of manners, cuatemt, and preTsiling occvpatiuiut 
and hence, too, the rei^piing sentiments of a par- 
ticular class or description of people. In the 
circumstances adduced in the preceding' notes/ 
there is, if not positive proof, at least uilenul 
ertdence, that the poetry and music peculiar to a 
particular i.strict were intimately connected 
with the existing state of society. Fancy or im- 
agnation is here entirely out of the question ; tor 
the nmsic, as well as the poetry, is not only highly 
ptuiianate, but peculiarly expreieive. Had chese 
been uniformly the same, the object of the pre- 
sent inquiry would never have occurred ; but they 
vary in so many important points, and present 
such opposite pictures, that it is impossible not 
to be struck with the diEsimilitude.* If it is 

■ It is not a little remaikable tbat we should 
have no fewer than fiur different kinds of music 
in Scotland, all completely distinct in their na- 
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denied that this proceeded from any change in 
the condition of the people, it is incumbent on 
those who withhold their assent, to show what 
the sources were from whence they flowed, and 
what occasioned so evident a change in the style, 
eentimentty and descriptiom of the composers. On 
the other hand, should it be maintained* or even 
alleged, that the pastoral state in the southern 
districts, neither succeeded the feudal, nor became 
more widely extended, to what circumstance, or 
at what period, are we to ascribe productions 
particularly and generally descriptive of pastoral 
I life, which is no where to be found during the 
existence of the feudal state ? These questions 
are sorely not unreasonable ; but what seems to 

' perfectly different from each other, that no per- 
son possessed of a musical ear can be at a loss to 
distinguish them the moment he hears them.— 
Cai\ we venture to account for these singular mu- 
sical distinctions in the same country ? Can we 
i suppose that they originated from any other cause 
I than a difference in the relative situation, condi- 
" tion, and occupation of the inhabitants, combined 
! with the influence of climate and local scenery ? — 
The subject is certainly deserving of philosophi- 
cal attention. — iSfetf i>r. Beattie on Poetry and 
Music. 
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put this last-mentioned point beyond all dispute 
hi that the pastoral state not only existed long 
after the feudal state was extinct, but did not final- 
ly terminate till a very few years ago in many of 
the districts above alluded to. This fact can be 
proved l^ thousands now in life ; for even thirty 
years ago, nothing was more common than flocks 
and herds roaming at large over uncultivated 
fields and uninclosed districts^ now particularly 
appropriated to agricultural operations ; nor has 
any country been more unequivocally nfiarked and 
distinguished for general pasturage than the 
quarter immediately under review.— From time 
immemorial, " T/ie pastwal Scenes and Sonff9 4f 
(he South** has been a phrase equally proverbial 
with «• Tlie feuds of the Sorder." 


Stiles, printer. 
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